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more than this as a vocabulary should be in regular use 
by them. The teacher can do the rest — it pertains to 
translation (see on subdivision (i) ); or the pupils 
may profit by occasional references to a large Latin 
Dictionary. 

(b) It has been a practice on the part of some 
makers of text-books to give, without discrimination, 
references to explain some rather unusual construction 
and others which merely name the most ordinary 
usages. When a boy fumbles the pages of his Grammar 
to seek out a certain number and finds as a result only 
'The ablative is used to denote the means or instru- 
ment of an action', or 'The dative is used as the in- 
direct object of verbs', he is not likely to repeat the 
process many times; he will endeavor not to get 
'stung' again. The result is that at other places he 
will fail to get needed information about constructions 
which, perhaps, he has never met before. If, on the 
other hand, the editor would always explain construc- 
tions in his note, and give references to the Grammar 
only for those which are unusual, then the pupil could 
judge for himself whether he understands it well enough 
without fingering the Grammar. An objection will 
be raised to this, that the editor often wishes to put it 
in the power of a student to find out how to construe 
a certain word, without telling him outright before he 
has a chance to think. But is any pedagogical good 
gained by this cryptic method at all comparable with 
the harm that is done? Is not the same end attained 
if the editor says, for example, 'tactis: construe with 
such and such a word', or 'What use of the ablative 
is this?', thus saving the Grammar ammunition until 
the eyes of a real enemy are seen? If the editor feels 
that a 'completely parsed' text is needed, in competi- 
tion with those already on the market, he might put 
it in a separate volume; but probably living teachers 
will prefer to keep it out of the hands of their 
pupils. 

In summary, the following principles have been 
enunciated. The utmost initiation into the thought 
and the real conditions of life of the period of antiquity 
should be included. Extraneous matters should be 
excluded, lest attention be spread too thin. Nothing 
should be included which will not be used, in order 
that habits of neglect and inattention may not be 
. fostered. Symbolism should be reduced to a mini- 
mum, both in the definition of words and in the naming 
of construction, in order that opportunity may be 
left for the products of real thought. 
Hastings-upon-Hudson. Barclay W. Bradley. 



A SUMMARY OF RECENT ACTIVITIES ON 
THE PALATINE' 

Commendatore Boni's excavations on the Palatine 
have not as yet been scientifically published, and it 
is perhaps venturesome to attempt a resume of them at 



this time 2 . In view, however, of the general interest 
they have aroused and of the somewhat uncertain 
nature of the reports which have appeared from time 
to time in American, as well as foreign, reviews, it 
may be that this brief notice of the more important 
of his discoveries since he began work on the Flavian 
palace in October, 191 1, will have a temporary value 
for readers of The Classical Weekly. 

Investigations have been limited strictly to the great 
series of public rooms which occupy the center of the 
hill-top, formerly erroneously known as the dcmus 
A ugustana, but nowadays, from its topmost archaeologi- 
cal layer, commonly referred to as the domus Flavia 
or palace of Domitian. I shall call it, for the sake of 
convenience, the imperial palace, or simply the palace, 
though this term may of course be legitimately ex- 
tended to cover most of the hill-top. The discoveries, 
in any case, may be conveniently grouped under three 
heads: first, substructures, pavements, and acces- 
sories of the palace in the successive stages of its 
development; second, remains of republican houses 
'over which the palace was built; and third, remains of 
a primitive archaeological stratum beneath th e palace 
foundations. 

The palace proper, as Boni has shown, rests on the 
summit of the primitive Palatium, not on the inter- 
montium between Palatium and Cermalus. He has 
succeeded also in exposing the substructures of the 
tablinum in such a way as to present a fairly definite 
chronology of its development. The cement founda- 
tions of the domus Flavia or palace of Domitian, con- 
taining silex, cut older ones containing travertine, 
probably to be assigned to the palace of Nero. These 
in turn cut still older walls containing fragments of 
republican tiles, probably of the palace of Caligula. 
This can be seen to advantage from a point near the 
entrance to the tablinum. 

To the palace of Domitian Boni attributes the 
magnificent granite pavement, with its border of 
Numidian marble (giallo antico), in the triclinium. 
The huge 60-foot octagonal impluvium of the atrium, 
or peristyle, cut through but not laid bare by previous 
excavators, is likewise a part of the Flavian palace. 
To the Neronian structure, however, belongs a series of 
five apartments in opus signinum under the basilica, 
which, on the evidence of the action of salt on the 
plaster, Boni identifies as a reservoir for salt-water fish 
destined for the imperial table. 

At a depth of some four or five meters under the 
triclinium of the Flavian palace a series of rooms has 
been exposed, which, Boni thinks, forms a part of the 
house of the emperor Tiberius. This, in his opinion, 
constituted the kernel of the later palace, which was 
built over it at a much higher level, seemingly in order 



1 This paper was written in Rome, March 25 last. c. K. 



2 The preparation even of this modest report would have been 
impossible without Commendatore Boni's courteous aid. See, 
moreover, his own recently published informal statement, Les 
nouvelles decouvertes du Palatin, Brussels, 1914 (a lecture delivered 
at the University of Brussels, June 18, 1013), and E. Steinmann, 
Sul Palatino, in Nuova Antologia for March 1, 1914, pp. 133-140. 
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to make it even with the higher grade of the hill-top 
immediately under the atrium. There are remains of 
pavements with floral designs in colored marbles, 
besides a structure which suggests to the excavator 
something in the nature of a water-organ. 

The much talked of elevators, which Boni believes 
carried passengers between the summit of the Palatine 
and the Circus Maximus, consist of three, or possibly 
four, rectangular pits (set twelve, as published in 
certain earlier reports, e. g. American Journal of 
Archaeology for 1913, p. 117, probably in confusion 
with those of the Forum), situated in different parts of 
the lull. One is in the northern nymphaeum of the 
palace, one under the Villa Mills, one in the so-called 
domus Liviae, with perhaps a fourth under the so- 
called stadium. The only one which has been even 
partially excavated is that in the nymphaeum. It is 
about one and one-half meters square with its sides 
parallel and at right angles to the lateral walls of the 
Circus. It has been emptied to a depth of 36 meters, 
i. e. within about six meters of the Circus level, without 
reaching bottom. Near it, at a depth of ten meters, 
was found a chamber containing the remains of a stone 
base, which Boni thinks supported an hydraulic engine 
providing power for the mechanism. The end of a 
bronze cylinder there discovered, and a water reservoir 
above, constitute the evidence thus far adduced. 
Dating is as yet out of the question. 

Of the republican houses discovered under the palace, 
the most important from an historical standpoint is 
the one near the northern nymphaeum, which Boni 
has identified by the inscription on a marble cornice, as 
yet unpublished, as the dwelling of Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, the husband of Livia. The evidence for this 
identification will of course be awaited with keen 
interest by those who have followed the mooted ques- 
tion of the so-called domus Liviae. In any case, the 
house contains splendid fragments of pavement in 
floral designs of red and green porphyry with giallo 
antico, besides interesting mural paintings on Homeric 
subjects — the dispute between Agamemnon and 
Achilles, and the quarrel of Ajax and Ulysses over the 
arms. 

Remnants of two houses have been found in the 
immediate vicinity of the Neronian fish-reservoir 
under the basilica. The later of the two, dating from 
the last years of the republic, is cut by the walls of the 
reservoir. It, too, is important for its frescoes, which 
show symbols and ornaments imported from Egypt 
and Asia Minor. The precious blue from Alexandria 
is used, as well as vermilion, perhaps from Monte 
Amiata in Tuscany. To this house belongs the 
painting of Aegisthus, Clytemnestra, Electra, and 
Orestes, discovered in the Farnese excavations early 
in the eighteenth century. Of the older house only a 
stairway in opus incertum remains. 

The fourth and best preserved of these republican 
houses is that which lies under the lararium and the 
adjoining portion of the tablinum of the domus Flavia. 



The upper story, which, on account of the slope of the 
hill, contained the atrium with its still existing im- 
pluvium, was originally paved with local calcareous 
stones and flints in various colors. When the house 
was rebuilt, however, at the time of Augustus, with a 
somewhat different orientation, this mosaic flooring was 
covered over with a new pavement of African breccia, 
Euboean cipollino, and a gray and white Greek marble. 
The lower story of basement rooms, however, to which 
one may now descend by the original staircase of seven- 
teen steps in tufa blocks, seems to have been given up 
at that time, for it was found filled with architectural 
fragments and rubbish from the upper portion of the 
republican house. The debris cleared away, there 
remained an imposing suite of rooms with frescoes and 
marble pavements in geometrical designs of colored 
cubes, and handsome griffins in stucco relief. The 
house was manifestly a rich one, and Boni's sugges- 
tion, based on purely topographical grounds, of an 
identification with the domus Catillinae, will doubtless 
serve to give it a popular name. 

Under this house were found terra-cotta decorations 
of a still older dwelling of the third century B. C, ana, 
in a series of galleric-s cut in th.. tufa rock, early vase 
fragments of the sixth and fifth centuries, some in- 
digenous, some of the white Campanian type, some of 
Etruscan black bucchero, and some of the Attic red- 
figured style. Graffiti on these fragments are in 
early Latin, Greek, and Etruscarj, and as a whole they 
serve to throw light on Rome's relation with the out- 
side world before the Gallic invasion of 390 B. C. 

Interest in the primitive remains which have been 
brought to light under the substructures of the palac 
centers first of all in what Boni calls the Mundus, 
the famous sacred pit which on three specified days in 
the year, August 24, October 5, and November 8, 
stood open to afford egress to the denizens of the 
lower world. And indeed, in the northern portion of 
the atrium, near certain indications of primitive 
hut-foundations sunk in the tufa rock, was unearthed 
the half of a square slab of tufa which originally con- 
tained a circular hole in the center, the very stone, 
Boni thinks, which gave the name of Roma Quadrata 
to the place (compare Festus, 258 ff. : Quadrata 
Roma in Palatio ante templum Apollinis dicitur, ubi 
reposita sunt quae solent boni ominis gratia in urbe 
condenda adhiberi, quia saxo tmunitus, est initio in 
speciem quadratam). Under this slab, moreover, was 
discovered a cylindrical chamber with a cone-shaped 
roof, a sort of tholos, which, by its shape, has been 
identified by the excavator as the Mundus proper 
(Cato ap. Festum, 157 ff. : Mundo nomen impositum 
est ab eo mundo, qui supra nos est. Forma enim eius 
est, ut ex his qui intravere cognoscere potui, adsimilis 
illae). And in the bottom of this a wide circular pit 
leads downward to a series of subterranean passages 
cut in the rock twelve meters below the surface, in 
which we are invited to recognize the inferiorem partem 
consecratam Dis Manibus of Festus 157. 
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These catacomb-like galleries are as yet only partially 
excavated, and have so far yielded nothing beyond two 
ordinary republican vases, a few bronze bases, and part 
of a bronze helmet ribbed with iron. The explored 
galleries are some three meters in height and one in 
breadth, and the walls are smoothly polished. They 
converge at one point into a circular cavern from which 
a second circular pit leads to the surface just west of 
the wall which separates atrium and tablinum. Boni 
compares them with the favissae of the Capitol and with 
similar underground corridors found along the Latin 
coast near Nettuno. Their polished walls and com- 
plicated plan preclude the idea, he thinks, that they 
are early quarries, and he regards them as sacred 
granaries of the primitive state. It must be added, 
however, that other pits lead to other favissae at higher 
levels, notably under the various republican houses. 
Boni thinks in these cases of domestic larders. The 
whole matter is of course of vital interest and will 
attract wide and serious attention when the evidence 
is published in full. 

Meanwhile, under the Commendatore's genial direc- 
tion, the Orti Farnesiani have been set out with a 
magnificent display of classical flora which promises ere 
long to be in bloom. A glance at the plan accompany- 
ing Steinmann's article, alluded to above in note 2, 
shows among other species the laurus nobilis, myrtus 
Romana, buxus sempervirens, hedera helix, cytisus, 
laburnum, acanthus mollis, hyacinthus, narcissus, 
thymus, verbena, and arbutus. Thus even the un- 
archaeological Roman en promenade must needs add 
his meed of thanks to the 'archeologo-giardiniere', 
whose gardens already furnish a pleasant contrast to 
the temporary roofings of canvas and tin which shelter 
the new diggings. 
Columbia University. JOHN R. CRAWFORD. 



REVIEWS 

Dominance et resistance dans la phonetique latine. 
Par C. Juret. Studien zur lateinischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft I. Herausgegeben von M. Nieder- 
mann und J. Vendryes. Heidelberg: Carl Win- 
ter's Universitatsbuchhandlung (1913). Pp. xii 
-f- 263. 7 Marks. 
This extensive monograph has as its aim the deter- 
mination of the effect of the position within the syllable 
upon the development of the original sounds into classi- 
cal Latin, and, in this connection, the bringing into 
order of the rules of development of the sounds. In 
other words, the author's problem is this, if we may take 
a single example as typical: does original t have the 
same development, when initial in the syllable, whether 
that syllable begins the word or begins in the middle of 
the word? Does it have the same development, at the 
end of the syllable, whether that syllable ends in the 
middle or at the end of the word? 

A thoroughgoing examination of M. Juret's work 
would involve the recapitulation of an immense amount 



of technical detail, and the reviewer feels obliged, so 
far as possible, to keep to the discussion of general 
principles — save for sample minutiae: 

(1) M. Juret finds (19-95) that the consonants 
reduce themselves to the following rule: In like posi- 
tions in the syllable, regardless of the position of the 
syllable in the word, a given original consonant develops 
in the same way — except that original aspirates develop 
into voiceless sounds initially in the word, and into 
voiced sounds at the beginning of non-initial syllables, 
with some differences when intervocalic. Some special 
groups, like medial -Id-, show special development. 

Such a simplification of the rules is very gratifying; 
in the main, M. Juret does not run counter to accepted 
phonetic laws. We may agree with him (66-68) in 
rejecting the old formulae that initial tw- and qw- 
become p- and v- respectively; detailed refutation of 
these laws had been given shortly before by Persson, 
Beitrage zur Indogermanischen Wortforschung 
(Skrifter utgifna af K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
Samfundet i Uppsala, x, 1912), pp. 470-479 and 520- 
535. But we cannot follow him in rejecting (45-47) 
the formula that dr becomes tr, when we have such 
examples as taetro-, uter utris, citrus; nor in rejecting 
the rule (71) that in intervocalic -sw- the J is lost .with 
compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, and, 
if uv result, the v is lost and the vowel shortened; for 
his explanation of prulna fails of cogency when he 
assumes that it arises by dissimilative loss of the 
second r in *prurina — it is normally the prior and not 
the posterior consonant which disappears in this way, 
and the verb prurio shows the combination remaining 
intact. In casting aside the formula (79-81) that 
original final -/ becomes -d in Italic, M. Juret fails to 
heed properly the testimony of Oscan, where the Indo- 
European secondary ending for the third person singu- 
lar active in verbs is regularly -d, while the primary -ti 
has been protected from the change by the vowel, 
which was later lost, and appears in Oscan as -t. 

(2) Juret finds (96-104) a similar status of affairs 
in the vowels of medial and final syllables. However, 
one hesitates to follow him in considering the change of 
final -et to -it as merely analogical (97), though the -e- 
of tutimet must be reckoned with. In discussing (101) 
laudal and meritod, where the long vowel shortens 
before final -t, but remains long before d-, which is lost, 
he seems to raise difficulties which do not exist. His 
treatment of final -a -o -u (103-104) is quite unsatis- 
factory, in view of the Oscan and the Umbrian forms of 
the neuter plural, sequere and ipse, and cornu. 

(3) In medial syllables, M. Juret entirely rejects 
(1 16-132) syncope of a short vowel after a stop or s; 
his explanations of those words ordinarily supposed to 
have syncope in this position lead him, in his own words 
(131), to what "paratt une vraie d^bauche d' gty- 
mologie". In particular, others will be unable to 
accept his interpretation of some or all of the following 
words: quindecim, hospes (117); sumo, mixtus, 
dexter (118); supra, extra, intra (121); cette (131); 



